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Mr, Fumivall asks the favour of your accepting this 
Memoir, and giving a quarter of an hour to read it, 

3, St, George* s Sq.^ London^ N. W, 
January y 1 084. 

[Second issue, 100. 



[From The Birmingham Weekly Post^ Feb. 16, 1884, p. 4, col. 7.] 

A friend sends me a touching and beautiful little memorial volume, the 
letterpress of which appears [with changes] in the Cheltenham Ladies' College 
Magazine for this month. The subject of it is Miss Teena Rochfort-Smith, 
who met a tragic fate last August, while still little more than a girl — she 
had not completed her twenty-second year. This memorial volume gives 
a portrait of her as a child of three, another taken when she was seventeen, 
a third a year before her death ; and with these is given a portrait of the 
poet Browning, whom she especially loved — "No one like him since 
Shakspere,*' she was wont to say — and of Mr. Fumivall, the friend and 
director of her literary labours. She was bom in India, and there spent 
the first fifteen years of her life. Seven years ago she entered the Ladies' 
College at Cheltenham as a student, working hard and attaining good 
honours. Among the books which fell in her way were Gervinus's 
"Commentaries on Shakespeare," and the Leopold Shakspere. The 
introductions to these books, by Mr. Fumivall, fired her ambition to do 
some work for Shakespeare. The daring enthusiasm of the girl inspired 
her to attempt a new concordance to the whole of Shakespeare's works ! 
Sixteen years of loving labour Mrs. Cowden Clarke gave to the great work 
which we all prize, and justly ; but this work does not contain references 
to the poems, and its references are only to act and scene — ^not to line, a 
shortcoming that renders it capable of improvement. Miss Teena Smith's 
friends, however, dissuaded her from this costly undertaking, and she took 
up instead a four-text Hamlet, which she prepared with infinite pains 
and generously presented to the New Shakspere Society. She did much 
valuable Early English work, made researches for the great New English 
Dictionary, copied rare books — some of her copy is now in the library of 
the British Museum — and in ways that I cannot enumerate here, laboured 
with the zeal of a woman and the intelligence and power which are claimed 
as masculine attributes — till the awful end came. When in London, in 
the spring of last year, she made the acquaintance of Browning, at whose 
house she lunched several times, and one passage in this memorial fixes 
itself on the mind. It tells how the silver-haired poet, yet hale and 
vigorous — (long may he continue so) — read to the enthusiastic girl-disciple 
at his side, quickly responsive to all the varying notes of the song, his yet 
unpublished poems. Last autumn, after a severe illness, she went to 
Goole, in Yorkshire. There she was striking a match in order to bum 
some letters, when the head flew off and set fire to a needlework mat. 
She trod on it to put out the fire, and, without her perceiving it at first, 
her dress caught fire behind. When the flames were at last extinguished 
she was so charred and burnt that the issue was scarcely doubtful. For 
nearly seven days she lingered, the words of her great poet-friend haunting 
her memory and comforting her, and then she fell on sleep. The records 
of her life show how keen, and eager, and sympathetic she was : she had 
her strong views on art as well as literature, a firm religious faith, strong 
convictions about politics, and she had taken an active part in practical 
labour for the alleviation of pain and sorrow, and for lifting up from the 
mire the fallen and debased. There was much accomplished in her short 
life ; but beyond, there was promise of a golden harvest, spacious and 
wealthy exceedingly. Then came the most seemingly trivial accident — 
only a bad match — and in a moment the promise has vanished as a dream 
when one awaketh. Truly, " we are such stuff as dreams are made on.^' 
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TEENA ROCHFORT-SMITH. 



The talented member of our College, whose sad death, 
from her dress taking fire, was reported in our last Obituary, 
was born in Calcutta, in India, on the 22nd of September, 
1 86 1. Her father, Mr. Patrick Smith, of the McLulichs, clan 
Campbell,^ is a landowner and indigo-planter, and was then 
at Cossimpore. Her mother is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Rochfort, Principal of the Krishnagur College. During Teena's 
babyhood her parents moved to iJalliacandy, and her earliest 
recollections were of the beauty of the flowers and scenery 
of this spot. When she was six years old, her father changed 
to a fresh factory, Katlee, which his brother and partner 
had left for some time, and the desolation of it when she 
first reacht it — such a contrast to beautiful Balliacandy — left 
an abiding impression on the child's mind. But her father's 
energy and skill soon restored the place ; and here, in the 
large compound, with its fine house, its large gardens and 
orchard, riding her pony, playing with her pets^ — a couple of 
tiger-cats among them for a time — taught by her mother, 
who tended her with devoted care, the delicate girl grew 
up with her elder brother and younger sister till she was 
fourteen and a half. So small and frail was she as a little 

^ After CuUoden, the McLulich of that day, when pursued by 
English troops, took refuge in the smithy of one of his clan, who put 
a dirty smock over him, set him to work at the anvil, and stood in the 
doorway, threw the troopere off the scent, and so saved McLulich *s life. 
In memory of this, the family took as crest an arm holding a dagger, 
ready to strike. The Dukes of Argyle have always acknowledged the 
clanship. 
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child, that h^*»jiative nurses called her * teeny,' — so they 
pronoanced 'iiiV/ — ^.nd hence came her pet name, which all 
her frieads adopted, Teena, to the exclusion of her real name, 
* Mar;^ Lilian/ 

.Stve'-deVoted herself to heir brother, so long as he was in 
inJSist) and her relations to him were those so admirably 
^ (Ifcstribed by George Eliot, of Maggie Tulliver to her brother 
.•Tom, in the Mill on the Floss, AH the girl's love and trials 
and temporary miseries are pictured there. During her early 
childhood, the life on land was varied by months on board a 
large house-boat, as the father visited his various factories ; 
and many was the story that the- daughter told her English 
friends, of the boatman's ways, the fisher-folk, the native 
superstitions, the girls floating their lighted lamps and flowers 
in their * shell of cocoa carven,' on the Ganges, to try whether 
their lovers would be true, as Mrs. Browning has told us in 
her touching poem * The Romance of the Ganges.' 

In the spring of 1876, Mrs. Smith brought her children to 
England, and stayed for ten months with some relatives in 
the Isle of Man, where Teena went for six months to her first 
school. In 1877 Mrs. S.nith moved with her two daughters 
to Cheltenham, and entered them at the Ladies' College. 

Teena, sensitive and shy, dreading a * refusal ' as a dire 
calamity, mixed little with her class-mates and worked hard. 
Her chief friends w^ere her teachers. Miss Higgins, Miss 
Wallace, Miss D'Argent, and Miss Hugo. Among the girls, 
if any one needed help, little offices of kindness, the first to 
offer them was Teena Smith 

She passed the Oxford Local Examination in 1879, but 
was forbidden by her physician to go into the College 
Examination. This breakdown in her health, and the con- 
sequent disappointment as to her place, unfortunately led 
her to resolve to carry on her studies at home, instead of 
continuing at the College, and coming under its highest 
influences. She passed the Cambridge Higher Local Ex- 
amination in 1880. Her Essay was unluckily tied up with 
another girl's, and got that girl a good place. After the pass- 
list was printed, Teena's essay was recovered and credited to 
her, and the Examiner placed her " in the second class, with 
honours." She daily helped her sister in her College-work. 
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The turuing-point in Teena's studies was her reading Mr. 
FumivaU's Introductions to ' Gervinus's Commentaries ' and 
' the Leopold Shakspere.' These fired her with the desire 
to do some work for Shakspere, and she enquired of the 
writer of them what she could do, proposing at the same 
time to make a new Concordance to the whole of Shakspere's 
Works. This was set aside, on account of the expense it 
would involve, ^£'2000 ; and the less costly undertaking of a 
Four-Text Hamlet, suggested by Mr. Fumivall, was decided 
on. This, Miss Rochfort Smith resolved— with her father's 
kind help — to present to the New Shakspere Society ; and 
she prepared for the press, with infinite care, editions of the 
First and Second Quartos and First Folio oillamkt, marking; 
with four differtnt kinds of ink, and with three different forms 
of underline, all the variations of word and letter bLnween 
the two Quartos, and all the changes of the First Folio from 
the Second Quarto, with marks showing where the Folio 
agreed with the First Quarto. Othermarks showed omissions, 
transpositions, specialties of each Text, &c- The plan 
proved too elaborate for the printer, who, though he used 
six varieties of type, could not show in the same word 
perhaps three dliferences which the Editress wisht him to ; 
and the preparation of more sirapUfied 'copy' became 
necessary. This, Miss Rochfort Smith undertook without 
a murmur. She also assisted Mr, Fumivall in his Early 
English work while be was copying MSS. in Sir Thomas 
Phillipps's collection at Cheltenham, and afterwards at the 
British Museum, where she began her own Early English 
work by copying part of the Harleian MS. 2310, to a treatise 
ill which she had been led by her enquiry into the meaning 
of the word chevron, which, besides iis usual heraldic sense, 
was used for an ornament in knitling-work. This MS., 
which contained a poem on some early superstitions, she 
resolved to make the nucleus of a volume for the Early 
English Text Society on the Superstitions of our ancestors, 
and other Early English Miscellanies.' She also made 
searches in the British Museum for the Philological Society's 
Dictionary {finding the earliest use of the word airtight, Sic), 

I This volume and her Four-Tixt HiUnkt will be fini^licd by her 
frienil Mr. Fiiniivall, ivhen he h.is lime fir ilicm. 
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for Prof. Dowden, Dr. Murray, Mr. Brandreth, Mr. Furnivall, 
and others. Her help to Mr. Fumivall with his volume of 
the ' Fifty Earliest English Wills in the Court of Probate, 
Somerset House, a.d. 1397- 1434,' is acknowledged in his 
Forewords ; and his edition of Part II. of the famous old 
Puritan Phillip Stubbes's Anatomic of Abuses (in Dress and 
Manners) in England in 1583, is dedicated * to my Friend 
and Helper, Teena (Mary Lilian) Rochfort Smith.' She 
copied the unique exemplar of Stubbes's Motive to Good 
IVorkes (i^S;^) belonging to Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
and her copy is now in the Library of the British Museum. 

At the Philological Society's meetings she made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Henry Sweet, the first Anglo-Saxon and 
phonetic scholar of the day — who was kind enough to start 
her in these two subjects, — of Prince Louis-Lucien Bona- 
parte, Dr. Murray, the Editor of the Society's new English 
Dictionary, Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, &c., &c. Before the 
New Shakspere Society she read an able Paper on the text 
and characters of Hamlet^ which was reported at some length 
in the Academy and the Monthly Abstract of the Society. 
It was thought highly of by its full room of hearers. At 
the Browning Society, though no one was better qualified to 
join fully in the Discussions on the Papers, she said now and 
then only a few weighty words, which attracted notice by 
their penetration and truth. After the meeting was over, 
out came to a friend all that was in her heart to say. 

This change for a month or so in the autumn of 1882, 
and again in the early part of 1883, to London and some of 
its literary circles, was greatly enjoyed by Miss Rochfort 
Smith ; but her chief pleasure was her introduction to the 
modern Poet she most admired, Robert Browning, at 
whose house she lunched several times, and who twice read 
to her some of his unpublisht poems. ' The first of these 
times,' says the friend who was with her, *I shall never 
forget. The poet of 70, with his grey hair and vigorous 
frame, seated on the green velvet sofa in his drawing- 
room, the proofs of his Jocoseria in his hand, reading out in 
his fine manly voice poem after poem, while Teena sat in a 
chair on his left, all eager attention, with tearful eyes and 
breast heaving at the pathetic and impassioned passages ol 
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Donald and Ixion^ a ready smile at the humour of Solomon 
and Balkis and Pambo ; 'Yes, yes/ to the poet's *you 
follow/ at the quick turns of Cristina and Monaldeschi 
(which left me quite in the lurch), while for Mary Wollstone- 
craft and Fuseli, and Never the Time and the Place, words 
failed her. I never saw the poet so stirred as in the reading 
of the last three pages of Ixion; and as I read the lines 
again, I see the trembling hand, hear the impassioned voice, 
proclaiming *the triumph of Hell,' and yet the victory over 
it of man's faith, and I see the eager upturned face of Teena 
as she listened with all her soul to the glowing words that 
came from the poet's heart. Nor do I wonder that in the 
agony of her death-week. Browning's lines came, with those 
of Shakspere and the Bible, to yield her such relief as the 
spirit can bring to the tortured frame.' 

In the Old -Spelling Shakspere, which her friend Mr. 
Furnivall and Mr. Stone are editing for the New Shakspere 
Society from the Quartos and First Folio, Miss Rochfort 
Smith took a keen interest, and she read every proof and 
revise of it, commenting on every point, little and great, 
and often suggesting the happiest way out of a difficulty that 
had puzzled all previous commentators. Her power of 
translating the printed words into action on the stage, was 
extraordinary, specially in the case of one who, like herself, 
had hardly ever seen a play on the boards. As she read, 
the picture of the scene sprang up in her mind, just as a 
country arose in Harriet Martineau's as she read a traveller's 
description of it.^ 

Miss Rochfort Smith's health was delicate, and an attack 
of dysentery, following a severe one of mumps, brought her 
to the brink of the grave in the early summer oi 1883. 

^ She wrote her Feats on the Fiord from Mr. S. Laing's Norway^ 
When he was introduced to her, he said, *Miss Martineau, I cannot 
think how you, who know so much more of Norw'ay than I do, and 
must have lived there for years, can have made the boys bathe. I 
never saw a Norwegian boy do such a thing.' She answered smilingly, 
* Mr. Laing, I never was in Norway at all. I only read your book, 
and saw the country in my own head. And as English boys bathed, 
I thought Norse ones did so too.' He wouldn't believe this till her 
friends added their assurance to hers that it was true ; so much better 
was her characterization of the country than his. 
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But she rallied after a time, and in August went with her 
parents and sister for three weeks to Buxton, where the 
baths, drives, and fine air did her great good. The large 
circle of visitors at Grosvenor House was drawn to her by 
the beauty of her character and her singing, and she was 
very happy there. Then she went, with her family, to stay 
with her uncle at Goole in Yorkshire, and there, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 28, she put off for an hour a walk with her friends, 
and went upstairs to write. In order to burn some letters 
— as was her wont — she struck a match, of the bad kind 
called ' Domestics.' The lighted head flew off on to a needle- 
work mat, which caught fire. She threw it down and stampt 
on it, but did not notice that her dress had caught fire 
behind. From that the lace curtains caught. She tried first 
to put them out, then her own clothes ; but failing, rushed 
downstairs, (where her sister was unable to get the flames 
under,) and then into the garden, where, when they had nearly 
burnt themselves out, the flames were at last extinguished. 
She made herself walk upstairs, where a surgeon, Mr. Bram- 
well, had come in, and the terrible extent of her injuries 
must have shown an experienced eye that her speedy death 
was certain. But Dr. Blair and Mr. Bramwell refused to 
give up hope. She was delirious on Tuesday night, but 
rallied wonderfully on Thursday morning, and this delusive 
appearance led to the entertainment of fresh hopes. But 
renewed attacks of delirium, occasioned by the agonies she 
suffered, soon dispelled these hopes ; and nothing was left 
except to soothe, as much as might be, the passage to the 
grave, of the charred and tortured frame ; the return to the 
God who gave it, of the tried and loving spirit. Happily 
that spirit could rise triumphant over the body racked by 
pain, the mind distorted by delirium. Brought to her 
Heavenly Father and his Son by her pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Aston, and the words and prayers of her friend the Rev. 
Charles A. Fox, Teena had no fear of death : she had often 
faced it. Like Christ in the Garden, she would say, as the 
paroxysms of pain came on, " O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me : nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt" (Matth. xxvi. 39). What was to be borne, she 
bravely bore. She frequently repeated her favourite poem 
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of Browning's, the noble Prospice; and though her * black 
minute ' lasted for six and a half long days, yet no faltering 
in her fight was seen; she had to 'taste the whole of it,' 
to 'bear the brunt,' to pay 'life's arrears of pain, darkness 
and cold ; ' but with full faith that for her too should come 
a 'change,' 'a peace out of pain, a light,' and then the 
breast of God.^ 

The end came on the morning of Tuesday, Sept 4. 
One weary watcher through the night — not admitted to the 
sick room: — walked for a while on the river-bank. The bright 
sun threw its broad belt of sheen over the wide swirling 
water ; the birds sang ; Nature was fresh and glad. On the 
death-bed within, lay the Mother's darling, the friend's truest 
friend, worn out by her long sufferings, sinking quietly to 
her rest. The last words she uttered were a verse from her 
favourite hymn : 

"Swift to its close, ebbs out life's little day; 
Earth's jo3rs grow dim ; its glories pass away. 
Change and decay in all around I see : 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me ! " 

And at about a quarter to eight she passed away, so peace- 
fully, that those gathered round her hardly knew when she 
had gone. She was buried in Goole Cemetery on Thursday, 
Sept. 6, 1883. 

The Woodbury-types show what Miss Rochfort Smith 
was outwardly.2 The younger one, just before she was 17, 
gives her powerful brow, her energy and determination ; but 
the expression is one that was rarely seen on her face after 
twenty ; only when she heard some tale of wrong which she 
resented. The later portrait^ shows somewhat of the sweet- 
ness, the wisifulness, and the earnestness of its original, 
though it does not give her brightness and ' fun. Her 
character she greatly changed by watchfulness, by struggle, 

^ The vision of her angel sister, who died a baby before Teena was 
bom, she often saw during her death-week. 

* She was slight, fairly tall (5 ft. 4 in.), pale, with gold-brown hair, 
which she twice had cropped when it grew below her knees, for it made 
Iier head ache. 

' When she was near 21. It is enlarged from a small head in a full- 
length group* 
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and by prayer. And any one who could read the expression 
of the speaking, searching, glorious eyes of deepest brown, of 
the curve of the flexile lips, and could hear aright the tones 
of the rich mezzo-soprano voice, when music or any deep 
emotion stirred Teena*s sympathetic nature, caught glimpses 
of a world beyond our own, had " sight of that immortal 
sea which brought us hither," and heard its " mighty waters 
rolling evermore." ** Trailing clouds of glory did she come, 
from God who was her home." 

Compared with the mere surface turquoise minds of so 
many girls, hers was as the sapphire depths of the infinite 
heaven, lit by the multitudinous stars. 

She had an extraordinary memory. An old friend 
writes from Ontario i " Even when she was a mere child 
she used to astonish us by htr intellectual precocity and 
wonderfully retentive memory. As an instance of the latter : 
at Katlee, long ago, I remember we were all seated at the 
table after dinner, and she repeated page after page of 
'Alice through the Looking-Glass,' without premeditation 
or effort, and as a mere matter of course." 

Her knowledge of the Elizabethan dramatists was such, 
that she could from memory quote from Peele and Greene 
parallel passages to lines in 2 and 3 Henry VI ^^ which had 
evaded the search of even such an exhaustive commentator 
on these plays as Miss Jane Lee {New Shakspere Soc, 
Trans, 1875-6). 

Of fairy tales and folk-lore her store seemed inexhaustible, 
as she kept children amused by the hour, or discussed 
popular traditions with a friend. History she had read 
widely, for her age, and hoped to follow it up in the philo- 
sophic and scientific spirit of its now ablest exponent in 
England, Prof. J. R. Seeley of Cambridge. In Language, 
she had planned to get a good knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English, and a fair acquaintance with Old-French. 
Towards Science, she had not got over the prejudice with 
which her religious friends had taught her to regard it, and 
which her hatred of vivisection had strengthened, for her 

* She had begun to prepare for the press these Plays, and those on 
which they were based — The Contention^ and True Tragedy— i^^x the 
* Old-Spelling Shakspere.' 
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St. Bernard and her puss were to her as human friends. 
But in the broad lines of Astronomy, Geology, and the 
Natural Sciences, and the wider views of the Creator they 
opened out, she took great delight. 

In Art, her sympathy was with the best of all schools, 
though the angels of Angelico, Fra Lippo and Giotto, the 
Madonnas and children of Rafael, and the sunlit landscapes 
of Turner, came home to her most. Music was her life. 
Into her singing she poured all her soul, losing consciousness 
of the place and people around her, rapt in the feeling of her 
song. Many a time on ceasing she found the hearers near 
in tears. She would sit down, when asked by any lover of 
music, and sing for three hours right away, — Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Handel, Arne, Purcell ; 
ballads, English, Scotch, and Irish : happy times they were 
to those who heard her. 

In English Literature, Shakspere stood with her above 
the world. From a child she had read and loved him, and 
had drunk him in at every pore. Of his women, Helena 
was her favourite — as she was Coleridge's — for she had 
the strongest will, and risked the most for her love.^ Of the 
men, Hamlet was first, then Brutus. After Shakspere came 
Spenser; then the Elizabethan dramatists. Of moderns, 
Mrs. Browning was her first love. She led to her poet- 
husband, Robert Browning ; and he, in Teena's eyes, stained 
all other poets of his time. His manliness, depth and strength, 
his faith, his understanding of women — * no one like him 
since Shakspere ' — she never tired of praising. And one easily 
understands why, in the spirit of the Head of her College, ^ 

^ In a letter to Mr. Walter G. Stone, she says : " You will be shockt 
perhaps ; but my favourite character in all Shakspere is Helena, who 
doesn t mind appearances so long as she does what is right,* and saves 
the man she loves. Of course he is unworthy : so much the more 
honour to her. There is surely more joy in a good woman's heart over 
her one sinner who repents, and whom she has helpt to save, than in 
99 others, who might be offered to her, who would need no repentance." 

2 * But I think what draws most of us to him is this : we are stnig- 
gling with the waves of doubt— storm-tost and ready to sink — and as 
we look at him, we see him with a smile on his face, calmly floating, 

♦ Compare IsabeHa, in Meas, for Meas. III. i. 201 : **I haue spirit to 
do any thing that appeares not fowle in the truth of my spirit." 
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she, in the terrible sufferings of her death-week, turned for 
comfort to the words of the poet-friend who had been a 
source of joy and strength to her in life. 

In Politics, as soon as she was brought face to face with 
the stem realities of the state of the poor, she joined that 
party which seeks to grant the widest franchise, so that the 
poor may have the right to demand, and no longer beg as a 
boon, those conditions of housing, emigration, education, 
access to the land, control of middlemen, and removal of 
hindrances to employment, which will not force them and 
their children into misery, disease, and vice. The Rights 
of Property to ruin immortal souls, in order that rents may 
be kept up and profits swelled, she refused to acknowledge. 

In Religion, she belonged to the Evangelical school 
which has long had so firm a hold on Cheltenham ; but she 
had none of the narrowness of some of its professors. 
Freethinker and Papist, Jew and Buddhist, she could see 
the good in, and never would condemn. Her own love for 
God and Christ was the strongest feeling of her heart and 
soul; "Jesus first. Mother and Father next,"^ she often 
said during her death-week. Her power of forgiving, nay, 
obliterating the recollection of, injuries and insults, and 
never returning one sharp word, was a striking instance of 
the living power of Christianity in her. For the poor she 
had not been allowed to do much, on account of her frail 
health. But Mrs. Owen had recognized in her a help meet, 
and had got her to sing at a meeting of rough boys. She 
enjoyed it greatly, and was bitterly disappointed when she 
was forbidden to continue it. But aftor Mrs. Owen's sad 
death, Teena resolved to take up this part of her friend's 
work, and have every winter a set of Musical At-Homes for 
the poor, whether health was risked or not. Mrs. Owen 
also got Teena — whose sympathetic nature eminently fitted 
her for the task — to help some of the fallen women among 
whom she laboured. This, Teena did, in Mrs. Ow^en's full 

his head above the waves, his body supported therein. He quietly 
tells us our safety is to do the same.* — Miss Beale on *The Religious 
Teaching of Browning.' Browning Society's Papers, 188 1-4, p. 323. 

* Her Mother was her greatest friend, from whom she had hardly a 
secret. 
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spirit, treating them as friends. She asked one of these 
women, who spoke warmly of Mrs. Owen, why she liked 
her so much : " Miss, she was the first lady who ever treated 
me as if I was as good as herself. I knew I wasn't. But 
I loved her for it. I could die for her." This work too 
Teena meant to keep on. She hoped also to embody her 
experiences, and her thoughts on life, in a story or novel of 
some kind. But all these plans and hopes were stopped by 
the fall of the top of a lucifer match; and cruel Death cut 
short the career of her whose mind and spirit gave promise 
of such rich harvests of good. Those who have known 
women of the type of Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, and Cristina Rossetti, can yet say with truth, 
that so sweet, unselfish, and self-forgetting a nature as Teena 
Rochfort Smith's, or one so rich, from which they hoped 
higher things, they have never come across. The glance of 
her eye, the smile of her lip, the tone of her voice, her sweet, 
bright, gentle ways, her wealth of sympathy and love, are 
still in memory with them.^ They cannot hope to see, to 
hear, and share the like again, on this side the grave. Her 
whom they valued as earth's dearest treasure they have lost. 
They live in the faith that they shall regain her in heaven. 



To perpetuate her connection with the Cheltenham 
Ladies' College, and her love for Shakspere, her family and 
friends \^ill give the College ;^ioo of Government Stock, 
the dividend on it to be applied yearly as a " Rochfort- 
Smith Shakspere Prize " for the best Essay by any College 
student, past or present, on some Shakspere subject, regard 
being always had to the Development of the Mind and Art 
of Shakspere, in metre, subject, power, &c. 

^ Yet they must say with Browning' s^aracelsus (Part V. 1. 216-221) ; — 

** And she is gone ; sweet human love is gone ! 
*Tis only when they spring to heaven, that Angels 
Reveal themselves to you : they sit all day 

Beside you 

Who care not for their presence, — muse or sleep, — 
And all at once they leave you ; and you know them I ** 
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[From the Academy^ Oct. 20, 1883^] 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspere Society {Friday^ Oct 12 i). 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq. in the Chair. — He read the 
following Resolution which the Committee had passed : — 

" The Committee of the New Shakspere Society desire 

(i) to express their sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Smith in the calamity which has befallen them in the cruel 
death of their gifted daughter, Miss Teena Rochfori 
Smith ; 

(2) to record their sense of the great loss which the cause 
of Shakspere study in general, and this Society in particular 
have sustained by the decease of the accomplished an<^ 
devoted editress of the Four- Text Hamlet and other Shak- 
sperean works undertaken, but of which Death has preventec 
the accomplishment.'* 

He. himself had, in Miss Rochfort Smith, lost his righi 
hand, his greatest helper and friend, the reader of his ever) 
proof and revise,^ the supplier of his many defects \ he coulc 
not hope now to finish his share of the Comedies of thr 
Old-Spelling Shakspere before next March. 



The Committee of the Browning Society, at the opening 
Meeting of their Third Session, on Friday, Oct. 26, 1883 
also passed a unanimous Resolution of sympathy with Mr 
and Mrs. Patrick Smith in their great loss. 



* The opening Meeting of the Society *s Eleventh Session ; the 8ot' 
Meeting. 

« Mr. Walter G. Stone, the joint-editor of * The Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere,' writes that he "also wishes to acknowledge his obligations to 
Miss Rochfort Smith for carefully correcting his proofs and revises, and 
adding many valuable suggestions." 
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TEENA ROCHFORT-SMITH. 



I 

Sweet soul ! God loved her ; so she died, 

And rose to brighter birth. 
Mourn not that she is purified 

From every taint of earth ! 

2 

Though ye lament her bitter fate, 

The fiery path she trod, 
Yet none the less, it led her straight 

Into the arms of God, 

3 
Whilst kindred souls, made pure by fire. 

Came, a triumphant throng, 

To greet her, — finding their sweet choir 

The sweeter for her song. 

4 
She never now shall pause to weep 

Between those heavenly bars. 

Where all in perfect concord keep 

With the rejoicing stars. 

S 
Sweet choir ! No harsh discordant note 

Oflfends the listening ear ; 

Their angel voices earthward float. 

For aching souls to hear, 

6 
Who cannot henceforth be made glad 

By any sounds of earth, 
Because one voice is hush'd, which had 

The key-note of their mirth. 
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7 

Weep not, bereav'd ones, lest your sobs 
Should drown the heavenly song ! 

The heart of God, with pity throbs ; 
His hand outstretcht, ere long 

8 
Will beckon ; for he counts your tears. 

Although you cannot see ; 
And where she is, through endless years. 

There shall ye also be. 

Mary Grace Walker. 

9 Dec. 1883, 
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